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published. In fact it contains rather less than usual of original 
matter, but it is none the less a storehouse of useful information. 
There are four parts, devoted to marriage, the home, the 
economics of the family, and the family group. Each of the 
first three parts opens with a description of conditions in Africa 
and in America during the period of slavery. Part II has some 
interesting illustrations exhibiting the grades of negro habitations 
from the one-room cabin to the mansion. Part III is mostly 
statistical, family budgets being the chief item considered. One 
section of Part IV returns to the same subject. There is mani- 
fested throughout an optimistic tone as to the economic and 
moral progress of the race. All students of the negro problem will 
join in the hope that lack of financial support may not, as hinted 
in the preface, cause the publication of this useful series of mono- 
graphs to be discontinued. 

Ulysses G. Weathehly. 
University of Indiana. 



Soziologie. Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesell- 
schaftung. By Geohg Simmel. (Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1908. Pp. 782. 12m.) 

The sociology of Professor Simmel, of the University of Berlin, 
has often been pointed to by critics of sociology as indicating 
the utter disagreement among scientific sociologists at the present 
time. It is said that Professor Simmel's sociology is entirely 
different from anything offered under that name in other civilized 
countries. However, the book before us quite refutes this asser- 
tion, for there are no topics treated in the work which would not 
be treated more or less in any systematic presentation of sociologic 
theory. The only questions that can be raised are whether Pro- 
fessor Simmel has dealt, as he seems to imply, with the entire 
range of sociological problems, and whether he has dealt with 
those which he has treated, in the most scientifically fruitful 
manner. 

To be sure, Professor Simmel's approach to the problems of 
sociology seems at first glance to put him in a class by himself, 
for he explicitly limits sociology to the consideration of the forms 
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of association. He says, in so many words, that sociology is 
related to the other special social sciences as geometry is to the 
physical and chemical sciences of matter. That is, sociology is 
a sort of social geometry, which busies itself entirely with the 
examination of the forms in which we find social groups shaping 
themselves. Sociology, according to Simmel, cannot consider 
the content of social groups, inasmuch as this content is already 
dealt with by such special sciences as history, economics, and 
politics. Only the empty forms of association, such as superiority, 
subordination, competition, imitation, division of labor, party 
structure, representation, inclusiveness toward members and at 
the same time exclusiveness toward non-members (secret socie- 
ties), and the like, are legitimate subject-matter for the sociolo- 
gist. These forms of association, the author tells us, may be 
similar, quite regardless of their content, and thus sociology as a 
special science, as distinguished from the sociological method of 
all social sciences, is simply the science of the forms of associa- 
tion or socialization. 

These well-known views of Simmel, which he states quite fully 
in his first chapter, seem to put him in a class entirely by himself 
among sociologists. But when one comes to examine the rest of 
his book one is surprised to find how readily Professor Simmel 
departs from his conception of sociology as a science of the empty 
forms of association. We find among the chapters, for example, 
chapters on Conflict, on Secrecy and the Secret Society, on The Self- 
preservation of Groups, on The Poor, and many other chapters 
dealing, as we have already said, with topics which might be found 
in almost any systematic treatise on theoretical sociology. It is 
true, indeed, that Professor Simmel considers all of these topics 
primarily from the standpoint of the form or structure of the 
group. His sociology is, therefore, a structural sociology, and in 
this particular aspect of sociology perhaps no one has done such 
valuable work as Professor Simmel; but Simmel's sociology in 
general seems related to the more recent developments in socio- 
logical theory, much as the structural psychology of Kulpe, which 
deals chiefly with the forms of consciousness, is related to the 
functional, or dynamic, psychology of James, Thorndike and 
others of the functional school. 

The trouble with Professor Simmel's sociology, in other words, 
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is not that his conceptions are radically wrong, but that he inter- 
prets them in too narrow a way. Unquestionably, sociology is 
concerned, and in a sense primarily, with the forms of association, 
but it cannot study the forms of association without raising ques- 
tions as to their origin, development, and function. These ques- 
tions Professor Simmel in his methodological discussion of the 
conception of sociology ignores; but when he comes to consider 
such a form of association as a secret society, he lugs in by back 
doors questions of origin, development, and function. It is 
impossible to consider the empty forms of association without 
reference to the forces which have produced those forms. Pro- 
fessor Simmel's comparison of sociology with geometry is a nost 
unhappy one, for geometry does not deal with living organic 
processes as sociology does. The types of interaction between 
individuals, while they may exhibit similar forms, cannot be 
reduced to certain typical forms regardless of their content, 
because the interactions of individuals cannot be conceived as 
existing in the abstract apart from their content, as geometrical 
forms can be. Professor Simmel is, to some extent, aware of 
these difficulties; for example, when he discusses the phenomenon 
of the "poor" he is decidedly uncertain as to whether this phe- 
nomenon is one merely of the form o f association or whether it 
contains other elements. Again, when be considers secret socie- 
ties, it is quite manifest that he is lugging considerations of con- 
tent into the form of association, as well as considerations of the 
pure form. The forms of human groups, in other words, are not 
independent of the various psychological stimuli which lead to 
those forms and which, at the same time, give content to those 
forms. Professor Simmel makes his sociology too simple, and 
at the same time, too empty and too formal, by excluding from it 
the problems of social psychology. His distinction between 
sociology and social psychology is far from clear; but it is quite 
evident that if he included his social psychology in his sociology, 
as most American and English writers do, he would have given 
to us quite a different treatise on sociology. 

For the student who does not read German readily it may be 
well to note that Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8 — more than half of the 
book— have already appeared in English under various titles in 
the American Journal of Sociology. Chapter 1, on the Problem of 
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Sociology, which gives Professor Simmel's point of view, appeared 
in the November issue of that journal, annotated with valuable 
critical remarks. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 



Race or Mongrel. By Alfred P. Schultz. (Boston: L. C. Page 
and Company, 1908. Pp. 369. $1.50.) 

In 1853 Comte A. de Gobineau published his Essai surl' Illega- 
lity des Races Humaines, in which he contended that the purity 
or intermixture of races was the decisive factor in all human his- 
tory. Upon the purity of the race depended entirely its social 
development, while intermixture or impurity of race brought 
inevitably social retrogression or decline, because the crossing of 
races is always accompanied by physical, mental, and moral 
degeneracy. This book, which for some time produced little 
impression, has of late years given rise to a considerable school 
of sociological writers who exaggerate greatly the racial factor 
in social evolution. The book before us is an example of this sort 
of sociological literature. On the title page of the work Mr. 
Schultz tells us that it is "A brief history of the rise and faJl of 
the ancient races of earth: a theory that the fall of nations is due 
to intermarriage with alien stocks: a demonstration that a nation's 
strength is due to racial purity: a prophecy that America will 
sink to early decay unless immigration is rigorously restricted." 

The book discusses, then, the rise and decline of the most promi- 
nent peoples of antiquity and some of more recent times. In 
every case it attributes the decline of these peoples to intermixture 
of blood, because, as the author is fond of reiterating, the mongrel, 
or mixed blood, is worthless. Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Hindus, 
Greeks, and Romans all have their history succintly explained by 
compression into this single formula. Moreover, Mr. Schultz 
wishes to apply this stockbreeder's theory of history to present 
social conditions in the United States. He sees in present immi- 
gration the doom of the republic, if it is allowed to continue. He 
says, "Immigration must cease, for we cannot stand another 
drop of melanoid blood." Moreover, expansion should cease, 



